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THE PUBLICATION OF THE DIGEST 
OF “Germany's Capacity to Pay,” 
ANNOUNCED IN LAST WEEK’S BUL- 
LETIN, HAS BEEN UNAVOIDABLY DE- 
LAYED. THE PAMPHLDPT WILL BE 
MAILED TO F. P. A. MEMBERS AS 
SOON AS IT BECOMES AVAILABLE, 
PROBABLY NEXT WEEK. 
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THE EUROP 


EAN SCENE 





UROPE today presents a confused and 

confusing picture. It is easy to find 
there evidence to strengthen any precon- 
ceived formula; and easy thus to bolster 
up prejudices and distort realities. Much 
more difficult, but immeasurably more 
worth while, is any attempt, no matter 
how feeble, to understand that picture. 


French Hegemony 

HE outstanding fact on the Continent 

is the military, political, diplomatic 
and, one might almost add, the economic 
hegemony of France. No military estab- 
lishment in the world is comparable in 
effectiveness to the French army of 700,- 
000 men supplemented by an overwhelm- 
ing air force. Belgium, though restive, 
even fearful, must, because of political, 
diplomatic and, within the last few days, 
financial ties, support French policies. 
The states of the Little Entente are still 
largely under the influence of France, 
though leaders like Benes of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia are anxious for a pacific settlement. 
Poland is a French satellite. Russia is 
unable to influence the immediate situation, 


German Impotence 
ERMANY has sunk to a condition of 
political impotence unparalelled since 
the time of Napoleon. The economic in- 
justices of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
harsh exactions of France, the slowness 
of Britain in evolving a Continental policy 
and the weakness of German political lead- 
ers unable to assert their supremacy over 
the German industrialists, are some of the 
factors which have brought sixty million 
well-educated and industrious people to a 
condition of hopeless lassitude. 
War in the Ruhr 
HE struggle in the Ruhr is in fact 
war. The French phrase “economic 
guaranties” and the German slogan “‘pas- 


sive resistance” only thinly camouflage the 
titanic struggle of wills which is breeding 
hatreds and wrecking lives as only war 
can do. The tragedy is that for both 
France and Germany the Ruhr occupation 
is a dismal failure. For Germany its 
continuance can only mean political dis- 
organization and economic deterioration 
throughout the Reich. For France even 
a German “surrender” would mean a bar- 
ren political victory. In the meantime, the 
france depreciates, the French budget defi- 
cits increase, while suspicion and fear of 
French aims grow in England and in the 
neutral states. 
Britain Fears France 

ISTRUST of ulterior French aims has 

increasingly motivated British policy 
during the last two years. Lloyd George, 
Bonar Law and now Baldwin with more 
and more directness have opposed French 
pretensions. The Curzon note of August 
13th with almost brutal frankness ques- 
tioned French motives, denied the legality 
of the Ruhr occupation and called upon 
France to recognize that her obligations 
to Britain “cannot honorably be repudi- 
ated.” 

The plain fact is that Britain has begun 
to fear France. The almost unanimous 
support given to the proposal to increase 
the British air forces to a place of equality 
with those of France was secured pri- 
marily because of this fear. It has been 
well said that “When Britain begins to 
fear, she ceases to fear.” The relations 
between France and Britain are today not 
unanalogous to those between Britain and 
Germany in 1910. 

What if an open break comes? Non- 
action by our government now is poor 
insurance against our being forced to take 
sides. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


— 
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An Appeal to American Liberals 


The following appeal signed by a 
number of well-known British liberals 
has reached us and is printed as near- 
ly in full as space permits. 


Many thoughtful men and women in Britain of various 
or no political attachment, but nourished upon liberal 
ideas and valuations, are convinced that the very existence 
of Western civilization is in jeopardy owing to the failure 
of Europe to make a good recovery from the material and 
moral injuries of the great war. Believing that the 
strongest cooperation of liberal-minded people in all coun- 
tries is urgently required if this peril is to be averted, 
they would naturally turn in the first instance to the 
people of America, who have inherited so many of the 
same traditions and institutions as themselves. 

Though grave economic issues are involved in this task 
of safeguarding our common civilization, it is not for co- 
operation on the economic plane that we here appeal, but 
rather for a closer common understanding and sympathy 
upon other aspects of the situation. 

The events of the past four years have shown us industria] 
and financial ruin, wars, famines, revolutions, springing 
up in quick succession over large tracts of Europe and 
West Asia from seed sown in the peace treaties and the 
subsequent policies of the great Western Powers. The 
professed conditions of a just and reasonable settlement 
in these treaties and policies are now seen to have been 
poisoned by the atmosphere of hate, greed, jealousy, and 
suspicion in which they were conceived and administered. 

Our most intense concern is now centered upon the 
operations of the Versailles Treaty in the ruthless hands 
of its chief executant. Experience has shown that the 
rigorous administration of that instrument can _ yield 
neither of the two chief results for which it was designed: 
“reparations” and “security.” On the contrary, a sharp 
contradiction between these two prime purposes is con- 
tuined in the fabric of the treaty, not in some simple 
error or inconsistency, but traversing the entire body of 
the treaty and penetrating its minutest recesses. Every- 
where runs the contradictory purpose, the crippling of the 
economic recovery in the supposed interests of French 
security, and the demand for reparations on such a scale 
that a complete restoration of Germany's pre-war resources 
would not suffice of fulfillment. 

The occupation of the Ruhr is the supreme instance of 
the menace to civilization contained in France's separate 
action and her now manifest determination to impose her 
will on Europe, regardless even of the plainest obligations 
as laid down in that very treaty to which she constantly 
appeals in justification of her conduct. For though all 
the Allies are responsible for the follies and injuries con- 
tained in the Versailles Treaty, it is notorious that every 
other government whose will is not controlled by French 
power now holds it to be unworkable and favors either 
formal and complete revision or the more face-saving 
method of a non-enforcement of its bad provisions. France 
alone still stands by its integrity. France alone insists 
upon terms of reparation which all economists and finan- 
ciers in America, as in Europe, know and have declared 
to be impossible. 

Our object in this statement of the situation is not, 
however, to arraign France, but rather to invite considera- 
tion of the state of mind which continues to make Euro- 
pean recovery impracticable. This state of mind, though 
not dominant as in France, is still prevalent in many circles 
in our own and other Allied countries. But our people 
as a whole has thrown off the definitely war mentality, 
with fear and hate as its chief ingredients, and is anxious 
for a true peace of Europe and a realization of the ulti- 
mate community of material and moral interests between 
the combatants in the late war. 

The signatories of this appeal stand in a word for an 
international order not based on a fortuitous harmony of 
separate national interests or upon a balance of power, 
but upon a conscious regular agreement between the 
people: of the world to preserve the common order of the 
world, and cooperate in other ways for the achievement 
of objects which lie beyond the limits of merely national 
endeavor. That is not the cancelment or the abridgement 
of national patriotism, but its fulfillment. Just age an 
individual realizes his highest purposes in concert with 
hi. fellows, so a nation needs for its national perfection 
a society of nations. This is no merely pious aspiration 
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or distant ideal. Such effective cooperation is an immedi- 
ate need. Only by vigorous international cooperation can 
Europe escape the disaster we have indicated. The waste 
and ruin into which French policy is dragging Europe are 
implicit in two mischievous articles of her faith. 

The first is her insistence upon administering justice 
in her own case. The second is the execution of this self- 
made justice by her national force. The recent exchange 
of notes between France and Germany is the touchstone. 
However inadequate the German proposals for reparations 
and security may be they are strengthened by the offer 
to accept an impartial international tribunal as the final 
court of settlement. If France should continue to refuse 
this proposal she refuses the enly way by which reparations 
and security can be made compatible. To extricate the 
mind of France from her fear complex and get her to 
recognize in international cooperation the only way of 
salvation, financial and political, is therefore the para- 
mount need of the moment. France cannot extort by 
force from Germany either the money or the lasting 
security she needs. Only a wide cooperation in which 
she has faith can give her what she needs. It is to help 
in the establishment of that faith that we appeal to 
America. Will America participate; will ehe take that 
leading part to which her strength and disinterestedness 
entitle her? It is often said that she is not prepared after 
the recent unhappy experience to entangle herself again 
in the affairs of Europe. Even those Americans who are 
least intransigeant may be disposed to say: “Let Europe 
first bring fcrth fruits worthy of repentance; let her cast 
out the evil spirits which still rule her policy; let her 
show by her own capacity of peaceful cooperation that she 
has learned the lesson of the war—and then we will con- 
sider your invitation.” As a commentary upon the many 
ill-considered approaches from Europe in demands for 
debt remissions and monetary aids this may well seem 
unanswerable. How can America be expected to enter 
into closer political or economic relations with states which 
amid all their lamentations about poverty are finding 
fresh means to furnish armaments upon a more lavish 
scale than before the war and are spending on them 
the money which they constantly profess their inability 
to repay to their creditors? ... - 

European nations alone have not the moral power to en- 
force fundamental changes in the terms of peace and in 
the practical relations between their Governments and peo- 
ples. America by her cooperation could perform this im- 
measurable service to humanity. Her weight could turn 
the scale in favor of a just and healing policy. Her co- 
operation, either by adhesion, with or without reserves to 
the League of Nations, or by some other method of her 
own choosing, would enable her to exercise the greatest 
influence in the ordering of world affairs ever vouchsafed 
to any country. It is precisely because her action in the 
war carried so determinant a weight, preci.ely because her 
motives were disinterested, that this opportunity to com- 
plete the work in which she was interrupted four years 
ago arises. 

The war and the subsequent peace do not admit of 
abrupt separation. (By the same act of free choice and 
moral impulse under which America entered the war she 
is involved in the sequel. We cannot believe that history 
will record that America, after throwing her force into 
the war, refused to bring her contribution of wisdom to the 
making of the peace. For the peace is not yet made. We 
ask America’s help in its making. We believe that 
America can, in that making, impose terms by which the 
future of world history shall bear the clear impress of a 
just and clearer sighted view of the needs of a distracted 
world and of the sane policies which should guide its 
statecraft, 

[SIGNED BY:] 


WILLIAM ARCHER (playwright and dramatic critic) : 
ARNOLD BENNETT (novelist): JOHN DRINKWATER (au- 
thor of “Abraham Linco!n”): A. G. GARDINER (former 
editor Daily News): Pror. L. T. HoBpHousE (professor 
sociology at London University): J. A. HoBSON (econ- 
omist): J. M. KEYNES (author “Economic Consequences 
of the Peace”): EARL LOREBURN (formerly Lord Chan- 
cellor): J. RAMSAY MACDONALD (leader of the Opposi- 
tion in House of Commons): H. W. MASSINGHAM (for- 
mer editor Nation): GILBERT MuRRAY (professor and 
author): Str Horace PLUNKETT (founder Irish Co- 
operative Movement): MAUDE ROoOYDEN (lecturer): 


Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN (lecturer): GRAHAM WALLAS 
(sociologist and author). 
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